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principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Brotherhood Week Begins 





Frictions which Have Developed Among Groups of the Population Will 
Be Discussed and Measures to Preserve Harmony Will Have Attention 


ATIONAL Brotherhood Week, 
February 17 to 23, will be widely 
observed throughout the country. In 
schools, churches and civic organiza- 
tions the problem of national unity will 
be discussed. 

It is important that, here in Amer- 
ica, we should give thoughtful atten- 
tion to this subject, for our country is 
made up of many races, nationalities 
and religions. We shall remain unified 
and strong only so long as these groups 
live and work harmoniously together 
in an atmosphere of justice, fair play, 
and good will. 

On the whole the various divisions 
of the American population have co- 
operated quite well; so well that this 
nation has long been the envy and hope 


.of oppressed peoples in every corner 





















































of the globe. But it is never an easy 
matter for people to live happily to- 
gether, even when they are united by 
the bonds of race, color or religion. 
The task is much harder in the case of 
widely differing groups. 

It is not strange, therefore, that 
frictions should have developed in 
this country and that some of them 
are serious. Unreasoning prejudices 
hold certain groups apart. In some 
quarters hatred is preached, discrimi- 
Nations are practiced, opportunity is 
denied. At times, group strife im- 
Perils our national unity. 

The most serious of the conflicts has 
to do with the so-called “Negro prob- 
lem”—a problem which is not confined 
to any one part of the country, but 
Which exists wherever Negroes live 
M considerable numbers. The Negroes 
feel that they are the victims of in- 
Justice and intolerance, and they con- 
stantly stress such grievances as these: 

Few colored children have as good 
a opportunity to obtain an education 
4 white children have. Where there 
are separate schools for the two races, 
Colored schools are usually inferior. 


‘A report published by the United 


States Office of Education shows that 
E11. states where there are separate 





schools, the average public school ex- 
penditure for each white student for 
a year is $84.79. The average expendi- 
ture for each Negro student is $36.97. 
In the colored schools the teachers are 
not so well paid as in the white and 
the equipment is not so good. 

Since most Negroes do not have the 
benefit of a good education, they are 
not prepared to do highly skilled work. 
They are obliged to take poorly paid 
positions and this condemns them to 
poverty. Even the competent and well- 
trained Negroes are frequently placed 
at a disadvantage in obtaining work 
because of racial discrimination. Many 
employers refuse to hire Negroes ex- 
cept for jobs which are considered 
menial and which pay low wages. 

Living as they do under the double 
handicap of insufficient schooling and 
of discrimination, a large proportion 


of the colored people are extremely 
poor and poverty accounts for many 
of their problems. They suffer from 
lack of food and bad housing condi- 
tions. They live in unsanitary slums 
and do not have enough money to pay 
for adequate medical services. 

Ill health is one of the results. The 
death rate among Negro babies during 
their first year, according to Survey 
Graphic, is one and a half times 
greater than that among white babies. 
“Three times as many Negro men in 
proportion to the population die from 
tuberculosis do whites, and four 
times as many Negro women.” 


as 


The Survey Graphic says further 
that a new-born white boy may expect 
to live 631% years, while a Negro boy 
may expect to live only 55 years. 
These figures are for the nation as a 

(Continued on page 6) 


Debate on World 
State Proposal 


Should Nations Join Under One 


Government or Cooperate 
Through the UN? 


OLGATE Prentice, 

president of a national youth 
organization known the Student 
Federalists, has been on a speaking 
tour of American schools. He has 
talked to thousands of high school 
students throughout the country on an 
important topic. 

Ex-GI Prentice and the group which 
he represents are working intensely 
for a cause—the cause of world gov- 
ernment. They support the United 
Nations as a preliminary step toward 
their larger goal, but they feel that 
a much stronger international organ- 
ization must be established as soon as 
possible if peace is to be preserved 
and modern civilization is to survive. 

These youths are not alone in their 
beliefs. A majority of Americans op- 
pose their views, but they have the 
backing of a number of prominent 
citizens. Owen J. former 
justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
is taking part in the same general 
movement. 

Other well-known Americans are 
working toward a similar goal. All 
these people envision a world govern- 
ment which will be far more powerful 
than the government of any single na- 
tion. 


23-year-old 


as 


Roberts, 


Such a government would have au- 
thority to deal with any problems of 
an international character. It would 
be in control of all the military forces 
of the world, so that individual nations 
could not engage in warfare. It would 
have power to compel any country to 


(Concluded on page 2) 





Honoring Our Heroes 


HIS month we turn in grateful 

memory to two of our national 
heroes. We celebrate the birthdays of 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washing- 
ton. It is appropriate as we pay our 
tributes of respect to the memory of 
these heroes that we should reflect 
upon the qualities which contributed to 
their greatness. 

The more we study the career of 
Washington, the plainer it becomes that 
his position in history is due chiefly to 
sterling qualities of character rather 
than to technical expertness or bril- 
liance of mind. “There have been 
greater generals in the field and states- 
men in the cabinet in our own and other 
nations,” says Historian James Truslow 
Adams. “There has been no greater 
character.” 

“When we think of Washington,” con- 
tinues Adams, “it is not as a military 
leader, nor as an executive or diplomat. 
We think of the man who by sheer force 
of character held a divided and dis- 


. 


By Walter E. Myer 


organized country together until victory 
was achieved, and who after peace was 
won still held his disunited countrymen 
by their love and respect and admiration 
for himself until a nation was welded 
into an enduring strength and unity. 
. . . When the days were blackest, men 
clung to his unfaltering courage as to 
the last firm ground in a rising flood.” 

Abraham Lincoln was also great in 
character. His sympathies were broad. 
He was a kindly man, who carried in his 
own heart the grief and anxiety of mil- 
lions, but his sense of humor relieved 
the tensions when the days were dark- 
est. Fairness and generosity were 
among his unfailing qualities. He was 
patient, yet firm, and was masterful in 
dealing with both supporters and op- 
ponents. He was disliked by the poli- 
ticians of his day but was respected and 
admired by plain people throughout the 
world. 

The American people are fortunate 
in having as national heroes men whose 


greatness depended 
upon qualities of 
character as well 
as upon intellectual 
achievements. It is 
hard to find inspira- 
tion in the activities 
of one whose footsteps we could not 
hope to follow, whatever our efforts 
might be. It would be discouraging for 
us to attempt to model ourselves after 
an acknowledged genius, but the qual- 
ities which we honor in Washington and 
Lincoln are such as anyone may develop 
and build into his own personality. 

Each reasonably endowed person may 
train his judgment and so add to his 
equipment of facts that he will, in the 
main, act sensibly. Each one may be 
honest. Each one may train himself in 
courage and loyalty. Each one may 
grow in human sympathy and magna- 
nimity. These are qualities which will 
make for popularity and success in 
public and private life. 





Walter E. Myer 
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World State? 


oncluded from page 1) 


change its trade policies or other 


practices if these were harmful to 
other nations 

Each untys under this plan, 
would still deal with its own national 
problems, such as housing, labor, and 
so forth addition, it would have 
to carry out any measures agreed 
upon by the vid parliament. For 
example, world slum-clearance 
program we decided upon by the 
international government, the indi- 


vidual countries would have to co 
operate with | 

Under a ld government, the 
various nations would be placed in a 


position similar to our states in their 
relations with the federal government. 
The nations would still have important 
duties to perform, but much of their 
power would be turned over to the 
international organization. 

Although Americans who favor such 
a plan are «a minority, they carry 
on a continuous and vigorous campaign 
to gain majority acceptance of their 


ideas. Leaders of the opposition force- 
fully combat the movement for a world 
government at this time. We shall 
present the pros and cons of this con- 
troversy, beginning with the argu- 
ments in favor of a stronger inter- 


national organization: 


What They Say 


“The w today needs an effective 
central government as much as our 
country did after the Revolutionary 
War. For a few vears after that con- 
flict, the were unwilling to 
establish a central government worthy 
of the name. [nstead, they formed a 
weak cooperative arrangement among 
themselves under the Articles of Con- 
federation Continental Congress, 
which was supposed to represent the 
country as whole, had practically 
none of the powers that a government 
must have to dea! with national issues. 

“Each state remained sovereign and 


states 


independent: kept the power to 
make its ow’ decisions on practically 
all matters The Continental Con- 
gress could ollect money directly 
from the people [It was obliged to 


funds, and the re- 
ilways granted. It 


ask the states for 
quests were 


could not regulate trade among the 
states or between this country and 
foreign nations It was not strong 
enough to prevent state ‘armies’ from 
threatening another. 


“In short, th 
did not have 


sarly Congress simply 
power to deal with 


major national problems. As a result, 
the new co was in_ serious 
danger of breaking up. Leaders of 


states finally realized 
the imposstbilit if having a strong 
nation without a strong national au- 
thority. Thus, the Constitution 
adopted, and the states turned 
sufficient power to the federal govern- 
ment so that it could survive. 

“The UN is no stronger than was 
our early Congress. It cannot force 
its members provide funds. It is 
not able to make and enforce laws 
dealing with international problems. 
It can recommend that nations co- 
operate in promoting world trade, in 
making raw materials accessible to 
all peoples, in raising food, health, 
labor, housing, and educational stand- 
ards; but it cannot compel nations to 
work together along these lines. 

“It is true that the UN can use 
military force against an aggressor, 


the majority of 


Was 
over 


but it can do this only if all the Big 
Five nations approve such action. 
Eventually it is supposed to have air, 
sea, and land forces at its command, 
but individual nations will still main- 
tain their own military machines, and 
several of these will probably be larger 
and stronger than the UN forces. 
“There is no more hope of peace in 
the future than there has been in the 
past unless a world government, one 
much more powerful than any indi- 
vidual nation, is quickly established. 
Such a government must have com- 
plete authority over the use of atomic 
energy as well as all armaments. It 
must be in control of any military 
forces which are permitted to exist. 
“This 


should 


international 
have 


organization 


also broad powers over 


social and economic problems which, 
if not properly settled, help to bring 
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we in this country should insist on 
every possible safeguard to keep such 
a world organization from becoming 
abusive or tyrannical, or from taking 
undue advantage of our interests. 
“A plan should be worked out for 
representation in the world govern- 
ment so that each nation would have 
voting strength according to its popu- 


lation, size, industrial production, 
living standards, resources, educa- 
tional standards, political freedom, 


and so on. In this way, the more ad- 
vanced nations would not be outvoted 
by the heavily populated backward 
countries.” 

Such are the views of those who are 
seeking a world government. Most 
supporters of the United Nations 
think that such a plan could not pos- 
sibly be put into effect at this time, 
and that the best policy for the present 


















WILL THE UNITED NATIONS eventually become 


for instance, it 
that trade policies of certain countries 


endanger world prosperity and peace, 


on wars. § If, feels 


it should have the power to compel 
these to .take different 
courses of action. If nations 
control an abundance of raw materials 
and are unwilling to make them ac- 
cessible to others, the world govern- 


countries 


some 


ment must be able to correct the 
situation. 
“In fact, that government should 


have power to pass laws dealing with 
all important international matters, 
just has power to 
pass laws dealing with national prob- 
lems. It enforce 
these laws by its own court and police 
systems. 

“In the same way that our country, 
in its infant days, was in critical 
danger of falling apart because of 
not having a sufficiently strong central 
government, the world now faces the 
very real possibility of being destroyed 
by atomic weapons unless it establishes 
a government which can successfully 
cope with the great international prob- 
lems and issues of today. Naturally, 


as our Congress 


should be able to 





WERNER IN CHICAG 
a world government? 
is to make the UN a success. 


say: 


They 


“The idea of world government at 
this time is highly impractical. The 
more advanced nations, whatever 
voting system might be worked out, 
will not at this stage permit foreigners 
final judgment upon their 
trade policies and other vital matters 
affecting them. 

“It is one thing to try to place the 
atomic bomb under the controi of the 
UN, and to arrange for this organiza- 
tion to limit armaments. But the at- 
tempt to establish a strong world gov- 
ernment with power to force nations 
to abide by its decisions on trade as 
well as other economic and _ social 
problems is doomed to failure. The 
UN plan of trying to persuade nations 
to cooperate along these lines offers 
the only present hope of success. 

“The UN is already in operation. 
Many months of preliminary work are 
out of the way. Even if the majority 
of nations should agree to the idea 
of a world government, it would take 
a long time .to iron out the details. 
There would be far more disagree- 


to pass 


———— 
——— 





ment among the various nations than 
there has been over the UN. Thege 
conflicts of opinion could easily he. 
come so serious as to deliver a crippling 
blow to all plans for cooperation. 
“More than half of the people jp 
the world have never practiced demoe. 
racy and have no conception of what 
it means. In view of this fact, it jg 
ridiculous to talk about a democratic 
world government in which the repre. 
sentatives would be ‘freely’ elected py 
the peoples of the various nations, 
The United States would be foolish to 
turn over its future destiny to a world 
government until the educational anq 
political standards of many nations 
have been raised to a level more nearly 
that of our own. 
“If given the chance, the UN offers 
a genuine hope of maintaining peace 
and achieving an_ ever-increasing 
measure of world cooperation and 
prosperity. If its efforts are success. 
ful, nations everywhere will become 
more democratic, standards of living 
will be raised, and eventually a world 
government may be possible. 





Improve UN 


“At present, however, it is far better 
to work through the UN, trying al- 
ways to make improvements in it, than 
to complicate the whole business of 
international cooperation by ‘dream. 
ing’ of an immediate world govern- 
ment. Our Constitution was _ not 
perfect when it was first adopted. It 
did not contain a ‘Bill of Rights’ to 
safeguard certain basic individual 
liberties against government abuse. 
These rights were added a little later 
on, and there have been a number of 
other amendments in the effort to 
make the ‘best Constitution in the 
world’ still better. 

“The same process of change and 
improvement may be expected to take 
place in the UN. As time goes on, it 
will no doubt become more democratic, 
The big nations, if they can learn to 
trust one another, will not insist on 
retaining so much power for them- 
selves in the organization, and will 
permit the smaller nations to play a 
bigger role. 

“The all-important problem fer some 
time to come will be to eliminate fear 
and distrust among the major powers. 
If they can get along in the UN, it 
will be a success, and permanent peace 
will be assured. If they cannot work 
together in this organization, they 
certainly are not ready to establish 
and maintain a super-state.” 


This debate will continue in our 
country and on an international scale 
during the coming months. Eve 


though the supporters of world gow 
ernment are not expected to achieve: | 
their major aims in the near future 
their movement may bring about im 
portant changes in the UN. 





Outside Reading 
Brotherhood Week 


“Our Racial Superiority,” by Ethel” 
Alpenfels, Catholic World, July 1946)> 
and Reader’s Digest, September 194669 
Facts seeking to prove that no race camp 
claim to be superior. me 

“Tolerance on Trial,” by Henry Turneh= 
American Magazine, June 1946. A4 
scription of work done by the New Yo 
State Commission Against Discrimin 
tion. 








a 


World Government c% 


“UN or World State,” by Sir Norman” 
Angell and Owen Roberts, . Rotarim— 
June 1946. A British writer and a for” 
mer Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court 
debate world government. : 
“World Government Now?” by N. A. 
Peleovits, Harper’s, November 1946 
Showing difficulties in the way of lm 
mediate establishment of a world state 
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at | "Pious Miler,” and “Preacher's Come- 

ig back,” Time. 

tic Track star Lloyd Hahn was indig 

re- nant When his leisurely drive was in- 

by § .rrupted by a rock flung at his car. 

ns. ve jumped out to catch the culprit, but 

to ‘und that the boy could outrun him. 


rid Then he realized that he had discov- 
nd § ed a potential track champion. 


ms This happened a good many years 
rly wo. Since then, the mischievous, 
jeet-footed boy has grown up and the 
ers orld knows him as Gilbert Dodds, 
ce Hl he Flying Parson.” With Hahn as 
ng nis coach, Dodds became a_ record- 
ind preaking runner. Then, several years 
88 yo, he gave up his track career of 
me J .ight seasons and devoted himself to 
ng sew work as a clergyman. 
rid Ever since he left athletics for re- 


ligion, Dodds’ friends have been beg- 
ging him to enter track meets again. 
Now, at the age of 28, he has decided 








" todo so. Last month he thrilled Bos- 
ve ton fans with the fastest indoor mile 
™ ever run there. Although Dodds did 
be not meet his 1944 record, he left his 
rf nearest rival 35 vards behind at the 
fnish line. Dodds’ return to running 
7 does not mean that he has given up the 
, ministry. He plans to divide his time 
i. between sport and preaching. 
Ise, 
ter "Tokyo Trial.’’ editorial, Washington 
of Post. 
to The Nuremberg trials in Europe at- 
the tracted world-wide attention; the trial 
f Japanese war leaders in Tokyo al- 
and most none. Yet the Tokyo trial is 
ake ite as important as its Nuremberg 
It ounterpart. If former Premier Tojo ° 
tie. ind his associates are found guilty and 
1 to & executed, their punishment is bound to 
On | impress the people of Asia as a warn- 
aye ng against the plotting of war. 
will There are good reasons why the 
ya Tokyo trial has gone ahead slowly and 
ndramatically compared with the one 
ome nNuremberg. Japanese is a difficult 
fear anguage and translation problems 
ar nave slowed the proceedings. A num- 
rit er of German documents and wit- 
ace nesses have been called in, making it 
ork necessary to translate three ways in- 
hey 
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946. “il Dodds, famed runner of several years 

i- as returned to the track recently 
to win new racing laurels 








MADRID’S BUSY STREETS, according to a newspaper correspondent who has visited 
the city recently, hide the poverty in which much of the population lives 


ao 





Then there has been the 
problem of getting evidence. The Jap- 
anese succeeded in destroying incrimi- 
nating documents to a far greater ex- 
tent than the Germans did. 

A further difficulty has been the un- 
reliability of Japanese witnesses. It 
is a discouraging fact that many rank- 
and-file Japanese are afraid to testify 
against their old rulers even now. 
This makes it even more important 
that those who led Japan into war be 
presented in their true colors. 


stead of two. 


“Madrid Is Interesting but Expensive,”’ 
by Rita Hume, Washington Star. 


At first glance, Madrid, the Spanish 
capital, seems gay and 
Cafes and theaters are 
Stores are filled with merchandise. On 
the streets can be seen many new 
automobiles from the United States. 
These cars, in Spain, cost about six 
times as much as they would cost here. 

These signs indicate that some peo- 
ple in Madrid have plenty of money 
and are spending it freely. For the 
common man, however, life there is 
very hard. Salaries are low, and prices 
extremely high. Monthly rent 
for a good apartment is about four 
times as great as an ordinary bank 
clerk’s monthly salary. A light lunch 
costs about $1.20 in American money. 

Madrid likes American movies. 
Particularly popular there now is 
Greer Garson in what the Spaniards 
call La Senora Miniver. Although the 
newspapers carry on a vigorous cam- 
paign against the United Nations, 
the common people of Spain appear to 
feel friendly toward Americans. 


prosperous. 
crowded. 


are 


“Traffic Jam,” 
Harper's. 


by Myron Stearns, 


Ever since the automobile became 
important in American life, our na- 
tion has been harassed by traffic prob- 
lems. City streets are so hopelessly 
congested that it often takes longer to 
drive a few blocks than to walk. Out- 
of-town highways are clogged to the 
point where accidents are a daily oc- 
currence. 


And the worst is still to come. Or- 
ders for more than 20,000,000 new 


cars and trucks are already on dealers’ 
books. As the assembly lines reach 


ae 


WIDE W 


full capacity they are expected to roll 
off more than 5,000,000 new vehicles 
a year. Even conservative experts 
figure that traffic volume will nearly 
double in the next 15 years. 

How can we meet the problems this 
increased traffic will bring? The an- 
swer is twofold. First of all, we must 
turn the matter over to experts. Ev- 
ery American city should have a highly 
trained traffic engineer in its govern- 
ment. In cities like Detroit, where 
such an official is already on the job, 
traffic difficulties are decreasing. Sec- 
ondly, it is urgent that city, state, and 
federal agencies give more attention 
to large-scale highway planning. 


“Slavery Still Common in China,” 
by Edward Rohrbough, New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Like most civilized countries, China 
has laws forbidding slavery. Never- 
thousands of Chinese 
live out their lives 


theless, 
haps even millions 
in bondage. 


per- 


The Japanese occupation cannot be 
blamed for China’s slave traffic even 
though slavery always increased where 
the Japanese were in control. The real 
cause of it is poverty. Families facing 
starvation sell their daughters for 
money that will help them feed their 
other children. are sometimes 
sold, but only as a last resort. 


Sons 


The Chinese slave enjoys no free- 
dom, and her living conditions depend 
upon the family to which she becomes 
attached. If she is owned by a benev- 
olent family, she may be treated with 
some consideration and sympathy, and 
she may achfeve a certain degree of 
family position. Under a brutal, in- 
humane owner, she may starve while 
doing the heaviest sort of manual 
labor. 


“Hollywood Extras,’ Look. 


The work is uncertain and the in- 
come generally low, but thousands of 
Americans love their jobs as Hollywood 
extras. For the 10,000-odd men and 
women who earn their living this way, 
the excitement of being connected with 
the motion picture industry makes up 
for all disadvantages. 

The disadvantages of an extra’s life 
are considerable, however. First of 


Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


all, he will probably make no more than 
$3,000 a year and may make as little 
as $1,000. 
he must pay for a large and expensive 
wardrobe. 


Out of these slim earnings, 


Furthermore, he must be 
prepared for frequent periods of unem 
ployment during which he spends his 


time at the telephone calling the cen- 
tral casting office as often as every 15 


minutes to find out if a new job has 


turned up. 


Hollywood’s extras take all this in 
their stride. They like their work be 


cause it is varied and always full of 


opportunity. As one extra puts it, 
“One day you’re a miner. The next, 
vou work on a night club set in white 
tie and tails. And there’s always a 
chance that maybe tomorrow you'll 
click. Remember, one out of every 
50 extras makes the grade as a star.” 





A Twentieth Century Fund survey 
shows that Americans read more news- 
papers than any other people. Before 
the war there was one paper for every 
three persons, and on Sundays there 
was one paper for every family. To- 
day more than 40 per cent of the people 
over 10 years old in this country buy 
newspapers. 


SMILES | 


A newly arrived visitor to New York 























City asked his friend if the UN had 
brought many foreigners to that me- 
tropolis. 


“T should say it has,” replied his friend. 
“To give you an example, the other day 
I was riding in an elevator at the Bilt- 
more Hotel. One of the passengers looked 
at me, then nudged his companion and 
said in a low tone—‘Americano.’ ” 


* 2? 


9” 


“Aren’t you going to give me a tip? 

“No ” 

“Even the champion tightwad gives me 
a nickel.” 

“Meet the new champion!” 























TOBIN IN COLLIER'S 
“Don't you ever get tired of watching that 
ex-sergeant doing KP?” 


Two pigeons were discussing a third 
pigeon. One said, “Have you noticed that 
he’s people-toed?” 


* * * 


A storekeeper had for some time dis- 
played in his window a card reading 
“Fishing Tickle.”” A customer drew at- 
tention to the spelling. ‘“Hasn’t anyone 
told you of it before?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, many have mentioned it,” said 
the dealer. “But whenever they drop in 
to tell me, they always buy something.” 


x *« * 


We'll believe the air age has truly ar- 
rived when we see a two-passenger plane 
go by with a dozen high school students 
in it. 

* * * 


“This lump on your head shows that 
you are very curious,” said the fortune 
teller. 

“That’s right,” replied her client. “I 
put my head into the shaft to see if the 
dumb waiter was coming up. It was.” 
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The Story of the Week 


Presidential Succession 


Recent events in Georgia serve as an 
object lesson to the rest of the coun- 
try. 
ship is an example of what may hap- 
pen when laws do not provide carefully 
enough for the election of officials. 

The Georgia constitution leaves some 
doubt as to who shall be governor in 
case the man elected to that position 
dies before taking office. It is not en- 
tirely clear whether the lieutenant 
governor shall become top man in such 
a case, or whether the state assembly 
shall elect a governor from among can- 
didates in the latest election. 

Serious trouble developed when Eu- 
gene Talmadge died after having 
been elected but before the time 
came to take office. The assembly 
elected his son, Herman Talmadge, to 
_ take his place. The lieutenant gover- 


The confusion over the governor 


WIDE WORLD 
Young musicians in Chicago gain prac- 
tical experience by playing in the junior 
symphony of the Chicago Civic Orchestra 


nor, Melvin Thompson, refused to ac- 
cept the assembly’s action and insisted 
that he become governor. He was 
supported by the retiring governor, 
Ellis Arnall. So two men claimed to 
be governor, and the issue had to be 
taken to the state supreme court. 

What has happened in Georgia could 
happen in other states. Several of the 
state constitutions fail to provide 
clearly for all problems that might 
arise in the election of governors. 

Of even greater importance is the 
fact that the United States Constitu- 
tion does not provide for all the possi- 
ble emergency situations which might 
develop in connection with the presi- 
dency. In other words, it is conceiv- 
able that there might be a controversy 
over who should occupy the White 
House just as there has been in Geor- 
gia over the governorship. 

For example, suppose both the Presi- 
dent and Vice President should die 
between the time they are elected and 
the time they are inaugurated on Jan- 
uary 20. Who would then take over 
the highest office of the land? Con- 
gress. under the 20th Amendment to 
the Constitution, is given authority to 
decide this question, but it has taken 
no action up to now. 

Many people, including President 
Truman, also believe that if both the 
President and Vice President should 
die after being inaugurated, it would 
be unwise for the Secretary of State 


to take the 
favor a change in this plan. 


over presidency. They 
These and other questions concern- 
ing presidential election and succes 
sion problems have been discussed for 
a long time in Congress, but nothing 
has been done about them. President 
Truman and others feel that they 
should be acted upon without delay. 


Top Price Book 


The Bay Psalm Book seems to have 
set a world record in book prices. This 
Puritan interpretation of the Psalms 
in verse recently sold for $151,000 at 
a New York City auction. 

The book, entitled The Whole Book 
of Psalms, Faithfully Translated into 
English Metre, was printed by the 
Stephen Daye Press of Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1640—the first book printed 
in the English colonies in North Amer- 
ica. Owned by the Whitney family 
since 1879, it is now the property of 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, one of the 
nation’s foremost book collectors. 


This Is America 


The United States has been called 
the “melting pot of the world” be- 
cause its citizenry includes represen- 
tatives of so many races, nations, and 
religious groups. Our civilization to- 
day owes much of its richness and va- 
riety to the composite character of its 
population. 

The Negro race has given us Marian 
Anderson, whose contralto voice is con- 
sidered by many music critics as the 
finest in the world. It has given us 
Langston Hughes, whose poetry on the 
problems of his people has moved thou- 
sands. Other noted living Negro 
Americans include Joe Louis, world’s 
heavyweight boxing champion; Mary 
McLeod Bethune, educator and govern- 
ment administrator; Duke Ellington, 
orchestra leader and early developer of 
American jazz; Adam Clayton Powell, 
congressman and editor; Lena Horne, 
actress; and Hazel Scott, pianist. 

High on the list of prominent Jewish 
Americans are such names as Bernard 
3aruch, financier and advisor to gov- 
ernment officials; Ben Hecht, author 
and playwright; Irving Berlin, writer 
of popular songs; Hank Greenberg, 
baseball star; Danny Kaye, motion pic- 
ture actor; Anna Rosenberg, labor re- 
lations expert; and Herbert Lehman, 
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GERMANS MADE AND SOLD abroad large quantities of toys before the war. 


TESTING THE EFFICIENCY of men and equipment in the frozen north. 
officer with Task Force Frigid watches firing practice on an anti-aircraft range. Besid 
him is a powerful searchlight used for night practice. 


former governor of New York and 
early head of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

Foreign-born Americans are equally 
well known for their contributions to 
American life. Austria gave us the 
legal talents of Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter. From Germany 
came scientific genius Albert Einstein, 
novelist Thomas Mann, and Senator 
Robert Wagner of New York. Alex- 
ander de Seversky, the great aircraft 
designer was born in Russia. Sym- 
phony conductor Leopold Stokowski 
was born in England of Polish parents. 
New York City’s Mayor William 
O’Dwyer came from Eire, pianist 
Maryla Jonas from Poland, actress 
Greer Garson from England. Motion 
picture star Edward G. Robinson was 
born in Romania. 


Palestine Terror Increases 


A recent proposal made by Winston 
Churchill serves to emphasize the dif- 
ficulty of Great Britain’s position in 
Palestine. He says that Britain should 
no longer try to carry alone, ‘all the 
bloodshed, trouble, ex- 
pense” of that region. He feels that, 
unless the United States is willing to 
take an equal responsibility with Eng- 
land in the Holy Land, the control of 
Palestine should be surrendered to 
the United Nations. 


odium, and 
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They 


want to regain their foreign business in this field, and American occupation authorities 
have arranged for them to exhibit toys to buyers from other countries. 


A n fats 


Churchill generally opposes with 
great vigor any effort to give up o 
weaken British control anywhere jy 
the world. In his opinion, therefore. 
the Palestine problem must be so geri. 
ous that England has nothing to loge 
by giving up the area completely, The 
change he proposes might do little to 
bring peace in the Holy Land, but it 
would at least force other nations to 
share responsibility for the diffeul 
situation there. 

Meanwhile, terrorist activities have 
reached such a point in Palestine that 
British officials are taking stéps to 
move as many English women ani 
children as possible out of the country, 


Beginning Or End? 


The story of how the atom bomb was 
developed is told in a new film, Th 
Beginning Or The End. This picture, 
soon to be released, opens with the 
meeting between President Roosevelt 
and Albert Einstein. It tells how the 
government decided to build the atom 
bomb plant at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
shows the in the New Mexic 
desert, and portrays the destruction of 
Hiroshima. 

The cast includes Godfrey Tearle 
President Roosevelt; Ludwig Stossé 
as Einstein; Robert Walker as Major 
Jeff Nixon, who pilots the plane from 
which the bomb was dropped; Briat 
Donlevy as Brigadier General Leslie 
Groves, who was in charge of the bom) 
project. 

The Beginning Or The End willl 
put on the screen for the first time this 
week in Washington, D. C. Goverl- 
ment officials will be guests of hon0 
at the showing, which will be followel 
by nation-wide distribution. 


tests 


Two-Capital Nations 


The British royal family’s tour ¢ 
the Union of South Africa, describe 
in this paper last week, will take them 
to a country which has two capitals 
The lawmakers of South Africa mé 
in Capetown, and the rest of the go 
ernment’s work is carried on in Prt 
toria. 

In addition to South Africa, the ft 
lowing countries have two capitals: 

Bolivia. La Paz is the city wher 
Bolivian laws are made and where e 
government’s work is done. But the 
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nation’s Supreme Court is located in 
sucre, making this city a second capi- 
tal. 
The Netherlands. Dutch lawmakers 
and the royal family live in The Hague, 
put Amsterdam is considered the capi- 
tal of the nation. Certain ceremonies, 
including the crowning of a king or 
queen, are conducted in Amsterdam, 
but the real work of the government 
js done in The Hague. 

The Philippines. Manila is the cap- 
ital of the islands for a part of the 
year. But when the heat of the sum- 
mer becomes too intense, the lawmak- 
ers and the government move north to 
the mountain city of Baguio. 

India. New Delhi is the seat of 
the Indian government until the heat 
—sometimes above 100 degrees 
drives the officials to Simla for a six- 
months’ stay—from May to October. 





Plan for the Ruhr 


France has long regarded the rich 
Ruhr Valley in Germany as one of 
the chief danger spots in Europe. She 
points out that the Ruhr produces 90 
per cent of the steel, 72 per cent of the 
east iron, and half the coal in Ger- 





STUDENT FEDERALISTS 


Colgate Prentice, President of the Student 
Federalists, has been on a speaking tour 
of the nation’s schools (see page 1 ar- 
ticle on world government) 


many. This area has been the indus- 
trial powerhouse behind German ag- 
gression in the past and could be again. 

For this reason, the French want the 
Ruhr taken away from Germany and 
placed under international control. 
They suggest that the coal mines and 
steel plants of the Ruhr be managed 
by the nations which fought Germany 
and used to help rebuild the industries 
of Europe at large. 

The French plan will be taken up 
by the foreign ministers of the United 
States, Britain, France, and Russia 
when they meet in Moscow next month. 
There is a good chance that it will not 
be accepted in its present form, for 
Britain and the United States have 
Opposed similar suggestions in. the 
past. This is just one of the difficult 
problems confronting the coming Mos- 
cow conference. 


Constitutional Amendment 


As we go to press, the Senate is con- 
sidering a resolution, passed by the 
House of Representatives, proposing 
4 constitutional amendment limiting a 
President to two terms in office. The 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS in Junction City, Kansas, learn to read and write Chinese. 
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Arthur Hummel of United Service to China is conducting a demonstration class. 


resolution had a two-thirds majority 
in the House. If the Senate approves 
it by a two-thirds vote, the proposal 
will go to the states, and if three- 
fourths of the state legislatures vote 
for it, it will become the Twenty- 
second Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. 

The proposed amendment includes 
this statement: “Any person who has 
served as President of the United 
States during all, or portion, of any 
two terms, shall thereafter be in- 
eligible to hold the office of President.” 

If this proposal is adopted, a Vice 
President who completes a deceased 
President’s term, as Mr. Truman is 
now doing, may serve for the uncom- 
pleted term, and then, if elected, serve 
for only one full term. 

Those who favor the amendment 
argue that a President, long in office, 
gets a firm grip on the machinery of 
government, and becomes too power- 
ful. Opponents of the proposal say 
that the people, at any given time, 
have a right to elect whomever they 
please, however long he may have 
served, and that it is undemocratic to 
tie the hands of future voters. 


British Are Discouraged 


The British people are tired of aus- 
tere living. They show it in their 
choice of popular songs—‘‘I Want To 
Be a Refugee from Britain” is the title 
of London’s latest hit tune—and they 
show it in more serious ways. Gov- 
ernment offices in England have been 
flooded with letters asking how a citi- 
zen can go to Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, or New Zealand. Most peo- 
ple can’t leave Britain because of the 
lack of shipping space, but more and 
more are trying. Some Britains have 
even attempted to get to South Africa 
by the overland route, crossing the 
African deserts by truck. 

It is easy to see why the British 
people feel as they do. The war was 
terribly hard on them, and peace has 
done little to ease the hardship of their 
daily lives. Food is still rationed and 
new clothes are scarce. There are few 
automobiles, radios, or new furniture 
for the average Briton to buy, for most 
of England’s manufacturers must go 
abroad to help rebuild foreign trade. 

To add to the people’s discomfort, 
this winter has been unusually cold 
for England, which ordinarily does not 
have the harsh climate of our north- 





ern states. This has meant chilly 
homes and offices, for coal is scarce 
and most of the available supply is 
earmarked for use in industrial plants. 


Your Family’s Taxes 


We have heard a great deal about 
the plan to cut everyone’s taxes 20 per 
cent. If this were done, a man with a 
wife and two dependents would save 
$19 on an income of $2,500 a year. He 
would save $330 on an income of $10,- 
000, about $1,700 on an income of $25,- 
000, and almost $5,000 on earnings of 
$50,000. 

The first question involved in this 
plan is whether taxes should be cut 
by as much as 20 per cent, if at all. 
Those who answer “yes” think such a 
reduction would add to the nation’s 
prosperity. Opponents contend that 
taxes should not be cut when we have 
such a huge national debt. 

The next question is whether tax re- 
ductions, if they are made, should ap- 
ply to all taxpayers on a proportionate 
basis. Those opposed to the same per- 
centage cut for everyone argue that, in 
actual dollars and cents, the well-to- 
do would benefit far more than the 
lower-income groups. Others say that 
it is only fair for all taxes to be re- 
duced by the same proportion. 

These are now being 
fought out in Congress. Members of 
both parties are divided over the an- 
swers. 
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In reply to the British exchange 
teacher who said American students are 
rude and undisciplined, I want to say 
this: The British teacher probably 
doesn’t understand our American ways. 
We may get out of hand now and then, 
but I believe the average teen-ager in 
the United States is polite and courteous. 
JENELLA BURGER, 
Newcastle, California. 


We think Bernard Iddings Bell, whose 
article on the Aldrich family was re- 
ferred to in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
recently, is wrong. The Aldrich family 
is a comedy show, and not a representa- 
tion of a typical American family. Since 
Henry’s father is a lawyer, we think he 
must be smarter than he appears to be 
on the radio. 

JIM SANDERS, 
East Moline, Illinois. 


(Epitor’s Note: The following students 
in East Moline subscribe to the views 
expressed in this letter: Dorothy Calvert, 
Bob Walton, David Garret, Bob Siders, 
Peter Sels, and Ed Sandova.) 


* * * 


I read and enjoyed Mr. Bell’s comment 
about the Aldrich family. His main 
thought—that we all must understand 
current problems—is good. But in using 
the Aldriches as an example of what not 
to be, I believe Mr. Bell made a mistake. 

The Aldrich family is a public favorite, 
not because it is a typical American 
family, but because we must all find a 
time to relax and enjoy ourselves. 
American families do not imitate the 
Aldriches. At the same time, we enjoy 
them because they show us life’s hu- 
morous phases. 

JOHN DUNBAR, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


x ~ * 


In my opinion: the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers are wrong in withdrawing 
some of Thomas L. Stokes’ columns, when 
the columns conflict with the editor’s 
views. When papers act in this way, it 
means they are not giving the public the 
whole story. Of course, an editor has 
the right to print what he chooses, but 
papers are better when both sides of a 
question are presented. 

ROBERT OROJSKI, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * * 


I think the best preventive against 
juvenile delinquency is a teen-age can- 
teen. It gives young people a place 
where they can spend their spare time. 
It builds up their morale and gives them 
a cheerful slant on life. The Eagle River 
Canteen is a good example of this. Since 
it was opened, delinquency has decreased 
in the city. 

KEITH A. RAND, 
Eagle River, Wisconsin. 





METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
THE BEGINNING OR THE END, a dramatic movie based on the development of the 
atomic bomb, will have its first showing on February 19 in Washington, D. C. 
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National Brotherhood Week 


(Continued from page 1) 


whole. The Post 
that, in the the nation, 
white people on the average live 10 
to 12 years longer 


Washington 


says 


‘apital of 


than Negroes do. 
Some _ white that the 
troubles of the result, not 
from the disadvantages under which 
they live, but from their own back- 
wardness and lack of ability. The 
Negroes reply that the way to find 
out whether this is true would be to 
remove their disadvantages and 
to it that their children have schooling 
as good as white children have. It 
would then be possible, they say, to 
see how the Negroes get aiong under 
conditions of equal opportunity. 
. An important point at issue in the 
relations between white and 
people is the fact of segregation. In 
certain parts of the country, Negro 
children are required to go to separate 


people say 


Negroes 


see 


colored 


schools. Negroes aré¢ not allowed to 
ride in railway coaches occupied by 
whites. They must sit separately on 


street cars, and in every possible way 
they are kept apart from the whites. 

Many white people insist that such 
segregation is necessary in order to 
prevent even more race conflicts than 
now occur. Some Negroes look upon 
segregation as a badge of inferiority, 
of a caste system which should be 
abolished altogether; while others are 
willing to accept segregation provided 
they are given equipment and accom- 
modations equal to those enjoyed by 
the whites. 


Political Bitterness 


Political embitter the 
race relations. In certain states it 
is practically impossible for Negroes 
to vote. Different devices are used 
to prevent their doing so. Opinion 
differs among white people as_ to 
whether this form of discrimination 
should be maintained. 

It is argued in some quarters that 
if the Negroes were allowed to vote, 
they would hold the balance of power 
in many parts of the country, and that 
all the people would be obliged to live 
under Negro rule. Other white people 
think there is little prospect that such 
a thing would happen, and they argue 
that if we are to maintain democracy, 
all citizens of every race or 
should have the ballot. 

Most Negroes resent bitterly their 
denial of the ballot. They agree with 
Langston Hughes, Negro poet, when 
he says that in many places the Negro 
“must pay taxes but refrain from 
going to the polls. must patriotically 
accept conscription to work, fight, and 
perhaps die, to regain or maintain 
freedom for people off in Europe and 
Australia when he hasn’t it himself 
at home.” 

Efforts to improve the living con- 
ditions and general position of Ne- 
groes are made more difficult by the 
actions of stubborn individuals on both 
sides. Certain members of each group 
go out of their way to stir up trouble 
and discord. They are too blinded by 
prejudice to work constructively in 
the search for wise, just, and har- 
monious solutions of their problems. 

While the most serious of our group 
strife is concerned with the Negro, 
another source of friction is between 
Jews and Gentiles. There are in the 
United States approximately 414 mil- 
lion Jews, which means that about one 
American in 30 is Jewish. 


issues also 


color 





Unquestionably, there is discrimina- 
tion toward Jews in certain quarters. 
There are firms which refuse to em- 
ploy them. There are hotels which 
will not admit them, and residential 
districts in which they are not per- 
mitted to buy or build homes. 

Even more serious than these dis- 
criminations is the whispering cam- 
paign for the purpose of arousing 
prejudice against There are 
anti-semitic organizations which con- 


Jews. 


stantly carry on a campaign against 
Jews, similar in character to the move- 
ment promoted by the Nazis in Ger- 
many. These organizations try to in- 
duce people not to employ Jews or to 
buy goods from Jewish merchants. 
They foster hatred and fear. 























In some places there is prejudice 
against so-called “foreigners”; that is, 
Americans who were born in other 
countries or whose parents were for- 
eign born. People whose names sug- 
gest foreign connections are frequently. 
unpopular. The feeling is more pro- 
nounced in the case of those who speak 
with a foreign accent. Such persons 
are sometimes snubbed and are made 
to feel unwelcome in their com- 
munities. 

The absurdity and injustice of these 
discriminations are apparent when we 
remember that the Indians are the 
only native Americans and that all the 
rest of us are descended from outside 
nationalities. 

The friction among religious groups 
is not so pronounced as that which 
prevails among certain other groups, 
but serious disharmony exists in some 
certain cities, where 
Protestants are in a majority, Catho- 


sections. In 
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If all “foreigners’ 


It is frequently claimed that the 
Jews are getting control of our indus- 
tries, of the government, and of agen- 
cies which influence public opinion. 
An examination of the facts proves 
the falsity of this charge. 

A survey conducted by the magazine 
Fortune shows that most of the big 
banking houses of New York and other 
cities are in non-Jewish hands. So 
are all but a relatively small number 
of American newspapers and maga- 
zines. Although Jews have been out- 
standing pioneers and leaders in the 
movie industry, control of this in- 
dustry is about evenly divided between 
them and Gentiles. In most indus- 
tries, with such exceptions as cloth- 
ing, the Jews do not have a dispropor- 
tionate share of control. 

The Gentiles, of course, are not re- 
sponsible for all the friction between 
themselves and the Jews. There are 
some Jewish firms which show favorit- 
ism toward their own people. Jews 
are more frequent victims of discrimi- 
nation, however, than Gentiles are. 


SHOEMAKER, COURTESY INSTITUTE FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


went back to the old country 


lics are not given their fair share of 
public jobs and are treated unjustly 
in various ways. In other cities, where 
Catholics are in a majority, the re- 
verse situation exists. When such in- 
justices occur, there is friction along 
religious lines. 

There are anti-Catholic, as well as 
anti-Jewish and anti-Negro organiza- 
tions, of which conduct their 
operations in secret. These organiza- 
tions undertake to stir up fear and 
hatred. Their purpose is to deprive 
certain groups in our population of 
their rightful privileges as American 
citizens. 

These movements are dangerous. 
BHric Johnston, former president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, vividly 


some 


describes the way in which they 
threaten our nation: 
“Race hatreds and group intoler- 


ance,” he says, “simply do not jibe 
with any of the formulas of freedom 
so dear to the American heart. To 
the extent they are allowed to flourish, 
they threaten to change the American 





Dream into another European night. 
mare. 

“The one thing that needs emphasiy. 
ing, day in and day out, is that the 
spread of intolerance is not primarily 
a danger to the intended victims but 
to the whole country. Once the poison 
enters a nation’s bloodstream, the ep. 
tire population is doomed. 

“The inevitable cycle of organizeg 
intolerance is that it destroys the jp. 
dividual, the family, the community, 
then the state. The fight against jt 
is not merely our duty as decent human 
beings. It is the indispensable cop. 
dition of our survival as free indi. 
viduals and as a prosperous nation. 

“The ideal human relationship js 
that of cooperation rather than cop. 
flict. In the name of Heaven, and for 
the earthly value of secuyity and na. 
tional progress, let us not begin de. 
stroying one another in this America, 
‘the last best hope of earth.’ ” 

It does little good to study the con- 
flicts in American life, however, unless 
something is done about them. For. 
tunately, there is a great deal which 
any citizen can do to promote justice, 
harmony, and good will among people 
of all races, nationalities, and creeds, 
Among the steps which any American, 
young or old, may take are these: 

1. “First of all,” says Professor 
Clyde R. Miller, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, “you must realize that racial 
and religious hatreds are just another 
of the mental and-emotional diseases 
which today are sweeping the world as 
plagues and pestilences once swept the 
world before science and education 
controlled them.” 


Avoid Prejudices 


You will be taking an important 
step forward when you come to realize 
that what you think of as_ your 
opinions of certain racial or religious 
groups may be mere prejudices. Many 
of us, early in our lives, formed preju- 
dices toward certain ideas and groups, 
and we do not even realize that our 
opinions are without any foundation 
of truth or fact. 

2. If some of the people of your 
commanity are unpopular because of 
race, nationality, or religion, read as 
much as you can about these groups, 
study the contributions they have 
made to our civilization or welfare, 
and try to find out whether the criti- 
cisms against them are justified. 

3. Try at all times to understand 
the other fellow’s point of view. If 
a question concerning Jews comes up, 
and if you are not a Jew, talk the prob- 
lem over with a Jewish friend or men- 
ber of the community. If you are a 
Jew, you should talk things over with 
people who are not. Members of other 
groups should follow this same pro- 
cedure. 

If you are a member of a minority 
group and are discriminated against 
in any way, see to it that, so far as 
possible, your own conduct is above 
criticism. Be careful not to give un- 
necessary offense. Be a worthy repre- 
sentative of the group to which you 
belong. 

4. Find out’ about organizations 
which are working for justice and for 
harmony among the various groups of 
our population. There are a number 
of national organizations, and there 
are no doubt local groups in your com- 
munity. Find out what they are doing 
and cooperate with them. Get any 
material which they may publish. A 
list of such organizations is published 
in The Civic Leader for February 17. 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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Your teacher has a copy of this pub- 
ication. 

"5, Refrain at all times from call- 
ing any persons by names which are 
xed as terms of reproach. Some 
seople may not realize, when they use 
ach terms as “chink,” “wop,” “kike,” 
wi “nigger,” how it hurts and angers 
those tO whom they refer. There is 
wsitively nO sense in one’s saying 
qything Which might conceivably 
wrt the feelings of other people. 

5. When people making 
jarring remarks about any of our fel- 
yy Americans, speak out against the 
sractice. Condemn every attempt to 
tir up prejudice. Let it definitely be 
.nown that you are on the other side. 
gecalm but forceful, and you will help 
» counteract the ill effects of your 
prejudiced Opponent. 

7, Study the meaning of democracy. 
Toes the acceptance of democracy 
neat that every individual is to be 
ydged according to his merits? Does 
+mean that all the people shall have 
portunity, or only the people of cer- 
ain races, nationalities, or 
is it in accordance with 
ideals for some classes of the popula- 
tion to be denied opportunity, or is 
ach a denial more in place in cer- 
in other countries which do not claim 
tbe democratic? Make up your mind 
chat American ideals are and then 
srk to sustain and promote them. 
8 In all your dealings with other 
eople, regardless of their race, na- 
tonality, and creed, practice the 
Golden Rule. Treat each individual 
shom you meet as you would like for 
him to treat you if your situations 
were reversed 

Finally, we suggest that each per- 
wn who may ever be inclined to prac- 
te unkindness or thoughtlessness 
toward any of his fellow Americans 
should remember this little verse by 
1 Negro poet—a verse which shows 
jw unkind acts may produce deep 
vounds and unhealing scars: 


you hear 


creeds? 
American 


Once riding in old Baltimore, 
Head filled, heart filled with glee, 
I saw a Baltimorean 
Keep looking straight at me. 
Now I was eight and very small, 
And he was no whit bigger. 
And so I smiled, but he stuck out 
His tongue and called me “nigger.” 
Isaw the whole of Baltimore 
From June until September. 
Of all the things that happened there, 
That’s all that I remember. 
A Museum of the American Circus 
vill be built in Sarasota, Florida. It 
will contain such circus relics as chari- 


is, Wagons, trapeze, and costumes 


vorn by some of the great stars of 
the “big tent.” 
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A LUXURY LINER. Such enormous planes as this one, which carries 81 passengers 


will provide increasing comfort for the air traveler 


Postwar Aviation Problems 


Danger of Flying Is Exaggerated, But Already Perfected Safety 


Devices Would Cut 


URING the war, everyone looked 
forward to a peacetime air age— 
a period in which planes would make 
traveling speedier, safer, and more 
comfortable than ever before. But 
again and again since the end of the 
war, air travelers have been disap- 
pointed in their flying experiences. 
They have been frightened by the 
news of terrible crashes and irritated 
by delays and other inconveniences in 
the course of their plane trips. 
What is wrong with America’s com- 
mercial aviation? Congress is now 
trying to find out. Our lawmakers 


‘are investigating two main charges 


against the industry: that safety 
records have been slipping and that 
standards of service are low. 

These charges are partly true, 
partly not. The safety situation, for 
example, is not nearly so bad as it 
seems. Despite the recent air crashes 
which have been so highly publicized, 
flying is actually less dangerous today 
than it has been in recent years. 

According to Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce William Burden, the 
commercial airlines were 40 per cent 
safer in 1946 than the year before. 
They flew 80 million passenger miles 
per fatality, which means that ‘the 
average passenger could fly 3,200 
times around the world before the law 
of averages caught up with him.” It 
was twice as safe to travel in a com- 
mercial airplane last year, says Sec- 
retary Burden, as it was to ride in 
private automobiles. 

Service standards are something 
else again. Passengers often find 
that they lose time instead of saving 
it when they go by air. Flight can- 
cellations, traffic snarls, and changes 
of schedule delay them repeatedly. 
And conditions at the airports them- 
selves are uncomfortable. Air trav- 
elers are herded into tiny, ill-equipped 
airports to wait for their planes. 

The whole trouble is that aviation 
has grown too fast. The airlines 
have been trying to handle the big- 
gest flood of business in their history 
and they have not had time to pre- 
pare for it properly. 

In 1945, there were only 400 pas- 
senger planes traveling the skies. 
Last year, there were 600—many of 
them bigger and faster than any used 


Accidents Further 


before. This year there will be about 
1,200, equipped to carry more than 
seven million people. 

Of course more planes and faster 
planes mean more _ take-offs, more 
landings—and a bigger burden for 
already outgrown facilities.- The na- 
tion’s 300 major airports are not 
enough, and they have too few modern 
mechanisms for handling a heavy flow 
of traffic. 

The first thing that is needed is 
more airports. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration reports that 100 are 
needed immediately. Some experts 
say the country will soon require two 
or three times the present number. 

Besides more airports, the country 
needs additional air safety devices. 
During the war, the Army and Navy 
used equipment which made it pos- 
sible to fly without danger in almost 
any kind of weather. Commercial 
airlines have not adopted these de- 
vices because they are costly. 

Installing new airports and safety 
devices is largely up to our govern- 
ments——national, state, and local. The 
majority of the airports we have now 
were paid for out of federal and state 
funds and so were numerous air safety 
devices. Although the airlines will 
be required to share in the cost of 
providing further improvements, they 
cannot ‘meet the whole burden alone. 








Straight Thinking | 


By Clay Coss 














HE sound thinker is not in a hurry 

about coming to conclusions. He 
realizes that the first thing for him 
to do is to obtain facts. He must 
learn something about the problem 
with which he is dealing. He gets all 
the information that he can. 

Then, after he has gathered facts, 
after he has listened to arguments of 
those who represent different view- 


points, he is ready to come to a 
decision. But he does not do this 
quickly. He weighs the evidence. 


He suspends his judgment and avoids 
making up his mind until he has 
thought the matter through carefully. 
He wants to be sure that all the evi- 
dence is in, that he has acquired suf- ' 
ficient information, and that he has 
missed no important facts. 

This period of waiting is often a 
painful one. One’s natural tendeney 
is to jump at a conclusion and to 
make up his mind quickly. It is not 
easy to suspend judgment, to wait 
until the evidence has been carefully 
weighed. Only people with disciplined 
minds are able to suspend judgment 
until all sides are studied. 

But while most 
mistake of deciding 
quickly, some peo- 
ple make the op- 
posite error. They 
are always waiting 
for more informa- 
tion. They never 
make up their 
minds because they 
want to be sure 
that they are not 
making a mistake. 


people make the 
matters 


too 





Such individuals 
never get anywhere. They are in- 
decisive. They read a great deal and 


think a great deal but are never able 
to arrive at a conclusion. They are of 
little use as citizens because they do 
not use their knowledge. So fearful 
are they that they will do something 
wrong that they do not do anything. 

If one is to be really effective he 
must avoid both these errors. He 
must be as careful as possible not to 
make mistakes and must be reasonably 
careful to obtain as many facts as he 
can. At the same time, he must 
realize that he has to make decisions 
and act upon them, always reserving 
the right, of course, to change his 
opinions in the light of new evidence. 
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In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
word or phrase whose meaning is 


most nearly the same. Turn to page 8, 


column 4, for the correct answers. 


(k6n-don’ ) 
(a) understand (b) re- 
peat (c) expect (d) excuse. 

2. He was doleful (ddl’full). (a) 
cheerful (b) sorrowful (c) wealthy 
(d) poor. 


1. We cannot condone 


such actions. 


8. The Nazis’ guile (gile) did not 
save them from defeat. (a) barbaric 
cruelty (b) deceitful trickery (c) 
rashness (d) strength. 


4. They flout the law. (a) mock 
and insult (b) claim protection of (c) 
criticize (d) piously praise. 

5. We should not flaunt (flawnt) 
military power. (a) hastily weaken 
(b) disrespect (c) display boastfully 
(d) maintain. 

6. The amount is negligible (nég’li- 
ji-bl). (a) indefinite (b) amazing 
(c) disappointing (d) trivial. 

7. The United States is noted for its 
opulence (Op’you-lénce). (a) crime 
(b) power (c) wealth (d) generosity. 

8. He quelled (kwéld) the distur- 
bance. (a) caused (b) reported (c) 
feared (d) quieted. 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - The Musician 


HERE are a great people 

studying music for 
they derive from it. 
gaining an appreciation of music, in 
learning to play an instrument or to 
sing, is unquestionably worth while. 
One who engages in this sort of ac- 
tivity has a richer and more enjoyable 
life. In this article, however, we are 
concerned with music solely as a means 
of livelihood. 

It must be said at the outset that, 
in normal times, the field of music does 
not offer encouraging career prospects 
except to a minority of exceptionally 
talented persons. Competition is keen 
in all lines. Many well-trained musi- 
cians—pianists, instrumentalists, and 
vocalists—are obliged every year to 
turn to other fields to earn a living, 
retaining their music as a hobby. 

The prospects are equally discour 
aging for those who desire to teach 
music to private pupils. Even in good 
times, only a comparatively few teach 
ers in each town or city are able to 
make a secure and comfortable living 
at this work. Then when the nation 
goes through a period of bad business 
conditions, one of the first economy 
steps taken by many families is to 
stop music lessons for their children. 

There are, to be sure, a number of 
gifted musicians who are able to cul- 
tivate a wide circle of friends and 
gradually build up a good and depend- 
able teaching practice. At the same 
time, a great many who seek to do this 
find the going too tough and turn else- 
where for work opportunities. 

The talented young woman, however, 
should keep in mind that teaching 
music to private pupils can provide a 


many 
the 
Time spent in 


pleasure 


side income for one’s family, thereby 
boosting its standard of living. 

From the standpoint of a full-time 
career, undoubtedly the most promis- 
ing branch of music teaching is in the 
public schools. More and more atten- 
tion is being devoted to music instruc- 
tion in the schools. There is a grow- 
ing demand for teachers and music 
supervisors capable of training bands 





PRESS ASSC 


1ATION 
Music is more than a vocation. It is a 
source of individual pleasure and an inter- 
national language. These talented young 
Chinese pianists are touring this country 
to raise funds for relief in China. 


and orchestras, as well as giving other 
forms of instruction. 
Incomes of public school music 
supervisors vary according to the size 
of the city and the locality in which 
they are employed. The majority who 
work in communities of over 30,000 
population earn somewhere between 
$2500 and $3300. Salaries in this field 
are expected to rise along with in- 
creases ‘n teachers’ salaries generally. 
To prepare for this career, one must, 
after receiving a high school diploma, 


take a special training course for 
teaching, either in one of the many 
colleges which give such courses, or 
in a first-rate music conservatory. 
One must usually spend four years in 
these schools to receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Music Education. 

Many young musicians are under 
the impression that there are wide op- 
portunities in the field of radio. It is 
true that performers in the larger 
broadcasting studios and on the net- 
works are highly paid. The fact is, 
though, that the great majority of 
musicians who seek radio positions are 
unable to obtain them, since they are 
so limited in number. 

Unless a person has rare talent, he 
will have little or no opportunity to 
make a living by playing in concerts or 
in symphony orchestras. He will find 
it almost as hard to obtain one of the 
relatively few positions in theater 
orchestras. If one can get a position 
with a well-established dance orchestra 
where the work is regular, he may earn 
anywhere from $50 to $100 a week. 
These jobs, however, are also scarce 
when one considers the number of 
people competing for them. 

It is our advice that only those 
young people who feel they possess 
unusual talent and who have been told 
that they do by competent and un- 
biased musicians, should decide to 
adopt music as a career. If you are 
convinced that you are qualified to 
train for this profession, go ahead 
with your plans. If you work hard 
and develop personality traits which 
will win you many friends, your 
chances will be good of making a satis- 
factory living in this field. 





Historical Backgrounds - - by David S. Muzzey 


HE desire to escape religious and 

political intolerance was one of the 
important reasons which led early colo- 
nists to settle in America. The 17th 
century in Europe was a period when 
religious and political freedom was 
almost unknown, and persecution of 
dissenters was often very harsh. 

Religious intolerance in Europe 
prompted the migration of the Puri- 
<= 7 tans to Massachu- 

Pp setts, the Catholics 
to Maryland, the 
Huguenots to 
South Carolina, the 
Quakers to Penn- 
sylvania, and the 
Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians to the 
middle colonies. 
Many of the set- 
tlers in all the colo- 
nies came to this country in order to 
escape from arbitrary government in 
England, Ireland, France, or the mid- 
dle European countries. 

But these early colonists did not al- 
ways find the freedom which they 
sought. In some colonies, those who 
did not accept the prevailing religion 
were barred from voting and holding 
office, or were punished and driven out 
of the colony. Unpopular beliefs were 
seldom tolerated in any of the colonies. 

So many different religions and na- 
tionalities were represented among the 
early Americans. however, that the 
movement toward toleration made 
gradual progress. This was particu- 
larly true with regard to religious 





David S. Muzzey 


beliefs. Rhode Island, under the 
leadership of Roger Williams, was 
the first colony to establish a liberal 
policy of religious toleration. 


A few years later, Maryland 
adopted its now famous Toleration 
Act of 1649, granting freedom of 


worship to all who believed in the 
Christian religion. Pennsylvania 
welcomed any settlers who believed in 
one God as ruler of the universe. 
By the time the Constitution was 
adopted in 1789, freedom of religious 
and political beliefs had become a 
well established American ideal. 

During the years following the 
Civil War, the United States received 
millions of immigrants of all races 
and nationalities. Thousands of Ger- 
man and Irish settlers arrived dur- 
ing the latter part of the 19th century, 
and were followed by others from 
the southern European countries. 
On the -West Coast, when the first 
transcontinental railroad was being 
built in the 1860’s, thousands of 
Chinese laborers were brought in to 
work on the railroad. The United 
States became known as the great 
“melting pot’ in which all races 
and creeds were welded together into 
one common nationality. 

Although great progress was made 
during these years in fostering a 
spirit of common brotherhood, in- 
tolerance was not completely wiped 
out. In our own day, new forms of 
prejudice have appeared. We no 
longer have laws restricting freedom 
of religion, but we know that in 





many communities people who do not 
hold the religious views accepted 
by the majority are discriminated 
against when they apply for jobs. 
Negroes are frequently denied equal- 
ity of freedom and opportunity. 

One of the results of World War II 
has been a renewed effort to combat 
this spirit of intolerance and to foster 
cooperation among the many religious, 
racial, and national groups which 
make up America. Several states have 
recently passed laws which protect 
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The fight against intolerance has gone on 
for many centuries 


R LIFE TODAY,** 


employees against discrimination on 
the basis of race, religion, or na- 
tionality. Our ‘schools have done a 
great deal to promote respect and 
understanding among young people 
of different cultural backgrounds. 

Continued effort is needed along 
these lines, if we are to realize in 
practice the ideals of freedom and 
toleration which have played such 
an important role throughout our 
history. 
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Study Guide 


—————) 


Brotherhood Week 


1. What is the 
Brotherhood Week? 


2. In states where separate schools 
are maintained for Negro and white 
students, roughly compare the expendi. 
tures per pupil in each group. 























purpose Nationa] 


3. It is sometimes said that the poverty 
of Negroes results from their laek of 
ability rather than from disadvant 
under which they live. How do Negroes 
reply to this charge? 

4, What are some of the discriming. 
tions practiced against Jews? 

5. How do frictions develop in some 
places between Protestants and Catho. 
lics? 

6. Name one other type of £roup frie. 
tion in this country. 


Discussion 


1. What does the term “democraey” 
mean to you as applied to equality o 
opportunity for the various groups of 
the population? 


2. What can a student do to help re. 
move racial, religious, and nationality 
frictions, and to promote justice ang 
fair play? Which of the suggested steps 
seem most promising to you? Can you 
think of anything else that might he 
done? 


World Government 


1. How would a plan of world govern. 
ment differ fromthe-United Nations? 

2. Compare international organization 
under the United Nations with our goy- 
ernment under the Articles of Confeder. 
ation? 

3. What are some of the powers the 
United States would have to surrender 


if “a plan of world government were 
adopted? 

4, What powers would this country 
keep? 


5. How might the number of repre 
sentatives each nation would have ina 
world parliament be determined? 


Discussion 


1. If asked to do so would you jon 
the Student Federalists in working for 
world government? Why or why not? 

2. In your opinion, would the Ameri 
can people lose their freedom if this 
country should join a world government! 

3. What do you think is the strongest 
argument in favor of such an inter 
national organization? The _ strongest 
argument against it? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What suggestion has Winston 
Churchill made concerning Palestine? 

2. Why are some nations called “two 
capital nations’? Name three of thes 
countries. 


3. What problem concerning the presi 
dency of the United States is being dis 
cussed as a result of the recent trouble 
in Georgia over its governorship? 

4. Why does France want the Ruhr 
Valley taken away from Germalj: 
What plan does she suggest for 
region? ’ 

5. Which of the early colonies W# 
the first to adopt a policy of religiows 
toleration? 

6. Why are the trials of Japanese Wi 
criminals moving so slowly? 












Pronunciations 


Bethune—beth don’ 
Seversky—suh vair’ skee 
Stokowski—staw kawf’ skee 
Eire—air’ ee 

Pretoria—pre taw’ ree uh 
La Paz—lah pahz’ 
Hague—hayg 

Baguio—bah gee oh’ 








Answers to Vocabulary Test 

1. (d) excuse; 2. (b) sorrowful; 
3. (b) deceitful trickery; 4. (a) 
and insult; 5. (c) display boastfulll 
6. (d) trivial; 7. (c) wealth; & 
quieted. j 
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